JONES'S LITTLE GIRL. 
BY CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 


WITH PICTURES BY FANNY YOUNG CORY. 


NNIE and her mother had had a differ- 
£ ence of opinion, and spanking had been 
mentioned as a possible result. It was alla 
matter of some few scraps upon the floor. 
To Annie's mother’s mind there were reasons 
why the scraps should be picked up; while 
to Annie’s, and doubtless from her point of 
view as logical, there were reasons why they 
should lie where they were. Annie did pick 
them up, as spanking is not agreeable to con- 
template; but she uttered, rising on her short 
legs from the task, an awful threat. 

“Twon't be Annie Lowe,” she said, “a min- 
ute longer! I ‘ll go be Jones’s little girl.” 

Now this,as she knew, should have brought 
any proper-feeling mother straight to terms; 
but instead of begging her to stay, Mrs. 
Lowe continued dusting, and said cheerfully: 
“Very well, Annie; run along!” Unable to 
believe it, Annie stood staring, first in sheer 
surprise, then in astonished wrath and grief. 
She had not in the least intended to carry 
out the threat, but after ¢hat there was only 
one course left to take. 

Without another word, she walked up- 
stairs to her little corner in her mother’s 
room, and took out her dolls. These, Big- 
Dolly and Little-Dolly, with Little-Dolly’s 
clothes, and as many of her own as she could 
find, she packed, with an occasional jolting 
sob, in a valise. Big-Dolly had only one 
dress, and that was fastened on—facts which 
Annie, as she squeezed the satchel to upon 
her, was for once too much engrossed with 
other matters to regret. Putting on her best 
hat, a straw with brown ribbons down behind, 
and crown scooped out to accommodate a 
brown-silk pompon on the top, she descended 
with her burden bumping after her, and 
walked out through the kitchen, without a 
glance in the direction of the room beyond, 
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in which her mother was. A little gate in 
the fence between led from their yard into 
the Jones’s. Opening it, she went through, 
and reached up, from the other side, to hook 
it fast behind. 

Mrs. Jones was sitting on her back stoop, 
peeling apples for pies, when she looked 
down and saw Annie, whose tear-wet eyes 
were trying to regard her with a gmile. The 
small person looked up bravely, realizing 
that something might depend upon a good 
impression in this her new start in life. 

“I ’m-not Annie Lowe any longer, Mrs. 
Jones,” she hastened to explain. “I’ve come 
to be your little girl.” 

Mrs. Jones went on with the apple, and 
Annie thought she caught on her new mo- 
ther’s round, good-natured face a suspicion 
of something like her late mother’s smile. 
But her words belied her looks. 

“Well, now,” she said, “if that is n’t nice! 
I’ve always thought I’d like to have-a little 
girl. Come right in, Annie, and take off your 
hat.” 

Annie climbed the steps with some diffi- 
culty, and when she reached the top, set the 
valise down, for she was warm. 

“What all,” Mrs. Jones demanded, with a 
return of the expression which had troubled 
Annie at first, “have you in there?” The 
tone, too, was just the least bit discon- 
certing. 

Annie edged up closer to her bag. 

“Thave Big-Dolly,” she saida little timidly, 
“and Little-Dolly, and my clothes and Little- 
Dolly’s clothes. I think,” she added, with an- 
other very pleasant smile, lest Mrs. Jones 
should feel that she had brought too much, 
“they ‘ll all go in one drawer.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry over that,” Mrs. 
Jones answered reassuringly; “I guess we ‘ll 
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find a place for them. There ’s a great big 
empty bedroom up above the porch that ’s 
been waiting for some little girl. You sit 
down until I finish here, and then we ’ll go 
up-stairs.” 

Sitting on the top step, with her feet on 
the one below it, Annie watched patiently 
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the thought had just occurred to her, “you’d 
like to make the saucer-pies yourself? 1 
don’t believe I know just how.” 

Annie was silent because she found no 
fitting words. She had deemed it bliss, at 
home, to roll up little dough balls out of 
what was left, and bake them brown, on bits 
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“DO YOU EVER MAKE SAUCER-PIES, MRS. JONES ?’” 


while apple after apple lost its coat and was 
chipped up into the blue bowl on the bench 
near by. 

“Do you ever make saucer-pies, Mrs. 
Jones?” she ventured finally. 

Mrs. Jones flung off the last green curli- 
cue, and scraped her knife against the pan. 

“Why, I never have,” she said. “Mr. 
Jones has never seemed to want them. But 
now I’ve got a little girl I suppose I ’ll have 
to, won’t I? Perhaps,” she added, as though 


of paper, on the ovenrack. But to be allowed 
to make a real pie on a real greased dish, to 
pinch it with her thumb, and lay the curly 
slats across, had been beyond her dreams. 
Well, if it were going to be like this! 
When she found herself perched on a chair 
beside the rolling-board, after taking off her 
hat and setting up the dollies in the bedroom 
that was all her own, like big folks’, she 
thought emphatically that it-was worth while 
being Jones’s little girl, Her eyes shone as 
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she squeezed the dough up through her fin- 
gers, and her cheeks glowed beneath the 
grimy tracks of tears. She floured her head, 
she floured her dress, she floured her shoes, 
all of which, as every one should know, is 
unavoidable in flouring pie-crust; and Mrs. 
Jones, who clearly proved her- 
self to be a mother who could 
view things in the proper light, 
never once said, “ There, now— 
just see!” 

When the pies, hers and the 
larger ones, were in the stove, 
and she had been washed off, 
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up the baking-things. You wait and help me 
when there ’s something nicer. You don’t 
want to get your pretty fingers wet!” 

But that was just what Annie did want 
very much. The rainbow foam, left to itself 
when the last dish had been rescued, sank 
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“RUNNING TO SHOO HIM BACK WITH INDIGNANT FLAPPING OF HER SKIRT.” 


Annie sat in the rocking-chair and swung 
her feet, while Mrs. Jones washed up the 
rolling-board. and -pins. 

The wave of suds mounting about the big 
bare arms—how often had she yearned in 
secret for that feeling on her own!—moved 
her, fresh from achievement, to try if other 
wonders were in store, and slipping down, 
she edged up to the sink. 

“Can’t I wash, too, Mrs. Jones?” she 
hinted helpfully. “I think that I could do 
the cups.” 

Mrs. Jones’s hands, stirring beneath the 
surface, came up with a splash, and set in 
the tray the bow] that had held the apples. 

“There are no cups, ducky deary,” she re- 
sponded, scrubbing the bow] with the towel 
until its blue pagodas shone. “I’m only doing 


down crackling, melting, as it had done so 
many times before her longing:sight. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones,” she gasped, with a sigh 
that popped out of itself, “may n’t I put my 
hand in there just once?” 

Mrs. Jones dried her own hands, untied 
her apron, tied it round Annie’s neck, and 
tucked up her sieeves. 

“Well, then,” she answered, “ muss away — 
until I get the floor wiped up.” 

Annie put in first one arm and then the 
other, with such contortions of her face as 
might have indicated pain to any one un- 
versed in the extremes of joy. 

“Oo-00-00!” she ejaculated as she brought 
up the arms, covered, warm, and dripping 
with bubbly reefs and shoals. She held 
them out, watching with devouring eyes un- 
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til the last small dome glistening on the wet 
brown skin had broken, and then, with un- 
diminished ardor, plunged them in again, 
ruffling the foundations of the deep that it 
might yield more bubbles on the top. 
Higher and yet higher, 
in answering abandon, 
rose the foam, until it 
would have cast itself, 
but for Mrs. Jones's inter- 
vention, upon her little 
gingham breast. The 
smell of pies, escaping 
from the oven, permeate: 
all the air, but even i 
failed to reach her nose, 
filled with the intoxicat- 
ing smell of suds. 

While the chops were 
fried for lunch she stood 
beside the stove and hel 
the pepper-box, and was 
allowed to take a dish, a 
small white dolphin with 
gilt fins, and get the 
jumbles from the jumble- 
pot. Each one, crisp an 
sugared, had a gum-drop 
on the top, and at lunch 
she ate as many jumbles 
as she could and the gum- 
drops off some she could 
not eat. 

“Do we have these 
often, Mrs. Jones?” she 
asked. 

After lunch Annie 
dressed Little-Dolly in 
the frock she wore for 
afternoons, and sat with 
her on the top step of 
Mrs. Jones’s back stoop. 
She wore Mrs. Jones’s 
sunbonnet, as the sun was 
warm, and as she rocked 
to and fro, holding to Little-Dolly’s lips a 
candy she had saved for her, she cast an 
occasional condescending glance toward the 
house across the fence. 

“Little-Dolly by-by, Little-Dolly by-by!” 
she sang aloud, just to show, if anybody over 
there should happen to be listening, how very 
well content she was. 

She was roused from the peacefulness that 
was a joint effect of sun and jumbles by a 
shrill alarm. A few yards before her, in the 
garden, pluming himself as though he, too, 
had aright to be there, stood a bird with 
which she was acquainted. 
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“ON THE DARK STAIR, WHERE A BEAR IS 80 LIABLE 
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“Why,” she exclaimed, running to shoo 
him back with indignant flapping of her 
skirt, “there ’s Lowe’s old rooster scratch- 
ing up our onion-bed!” 

The long summer afternoon passed by, 
and the sun, creeping 
ome at last, slipped out 
of Mrs. Jones’s yard with 
«many a backward peep, 
and stopped to play a 
ittle longer in Mrs. 
Lowe’s next door—per- 
aps because it was so 
onely there without a 
child about. 

Mrs. Lowe herself, in 
a pretty ruffled dress, sat 
y the window with her 
sewing. She looked up 
every now and then and 
cast a glance over to- 
ward the Jones’s, and 
once she saw Annie 
and Little-Dolly on 
the step; and once 
she laughed out- 
right, and then 
she very foolishly 
wiped her eyes as 
she saw the 
rooster come 
back through 
the fence. 


TO FOLLOW ONE.” 


Mr. Lowe came up the path toward tea- 
time, glancing about among his shrubs, and 
stooping here and there to clip a dead twig 
with his penknife or to knock offa bug. He 
stopped beneath the window where his wife 
was sitting, and handing in his paper, began 
to train up one of the branches of the rose- 
bush which had slipped out from its fasten- 
ing against the house. 

“Where ’s baby?” he demanded suddenly, 
for he missed something to which he was 
accustomed—the charge in his direction, and 
the clasp of two small, stout arms. 

“Annie has left us,” Mrs. Lowe replied 
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regretfully. :““She ’s gone to live next 
door.” : 

She. rose to set the table, laying down her 
work,.a petticoat that she was making, oddly, 
for Jones’s little girl. She took from the 
cupboard, from mere foree of habit, a tin 
tray, anda mug marked, “ For a Good Child,” 
and then, remembering that she was child- 
less, put them back again. 

After he had been sitting at the table for 
a moment, Mr. Lowe glanced at the place 
where the mug and tray should have been, 
and laid down his knife and fork as though 
to rise and go for something; but Mrs. Lowe 
looked up and asked how business had been, 
which turned the current of his thoughts. 
Business had been doing well that day, and 
there were several things to tell. When tea 
was over, he sat down beside the lamp and 
read his paper, while she cleared the sup- 
per-things away. 

As she moved about, she could make out 
dimly the house next door, for it was grow- 
ing dark outside. The Jones’s shades were 
down, and a narrow chink of light under 
each, or a shadow now and then, was all 
that gave a clue to what was going on 
within. By and by a shade up-stairs was 
suddenly illumined, as though some one 
might be going to bed. Mrs. Lowe went to 
the window and stood with her face against 
the glass. When she came, at last, and sat 
down on the other side of the lamp, Mr. Lowe 
read her a bit of news here and there, as he 
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always did, although by and by he frowned 
and laid the paper down. 

“Had v’t I better go over and get baby, 
Anna?” he inquired. 

She lifted up her big gray eyes. 

“Why, no,” she said; “she’s gone to stay. 
But you might leave the door a little open, 
Henry,” she added, “when you come up- 
stairs—the one next Mrs. Jones.” 

When she went up, a little later, she 
walked over to the crib and turned the covers 
down as usual, and taking from the desk a 
paper-weight, —a silver elephant that always 
slept with Annie,—put him beneath the 
pillow, undoubtedly that he might feel no 
change. Thenshe herself went quietly to bed. 

One might have fancied from her peace- 
fulness that she was asleep; but she was not. 
She Jay and listened, for she knew nothing 
of the saucer-pies and soapsuds, until the 
house grew still, and the night without loud 
with the chorus of innumerable things. And 
at last, above the sawing of the katydids, 
she heard it—the pattering that she had 
been expecting! She was aware of it afar 
off, for her ears were sharp, even before the 
gate squeaked, or the door; and when on the 
dark stair, where a bear is so liable to follow 
one, it turned into a scramble, she sat up and 
put out her arms. 

“Mother, mother, mother,” wept.a little 
voice, and the cold nose and feet that fol- 
lowed it were endurable because so very 
precious, “Lare n’t really Jones’s little girl!” 


